A Letter From 
Steve Nelson 


Dear Reader: 


We are writing this to let you 
know the very serious danger 
that confronts our paper. 

We have had many crises in 
— 34-year history. But none 

has been so dangerous, so con- 


tinuously threatening to our ex- : 


istence, as the one today. 

Part of our trouble stems from 
fact that while our circulation 
has been constantly declining, 
printing costs have been coii- 
stantly rising, 

Part of the trouble arises be- 
cause ef our inability te com- 
plete the $100,000 fund drive 
opened last Spring. The drive 
was supposed to have raised 
$100,000 by the end of June. 
Teday, we have raised only lit- 
tle more than half. Since this 
drive is essential te our exist- 
ence, failure to realize it brings 
us close to disaster. 

This is why we were forced to 
reduce our Daily Worker to four 
es, suspend publication for 
iday altogether and keep The 
Worker to 12 pages, instead of 
the 16 we had before the sum- 
mer. 

The lack of funds, strangely, 
has kept us from putting through 
some other economies. It takes 
money te save money. Thus our 
printer is willing to get a simpler 
printing press which would be 
ample for our present circula- 
tion and would save us $500 a 
week in printing costs. But it 
takes capital. And we're so far 
behind in our printing bills that 
the printer hasn't got it. 

Were giving you these bit- 
ter facts in the hope that you 
and your friends will react in 
time to save our paper from ut- 
ter extinction. 

We've often discussed the pos- 
sibility of suspending the D.W. 
altogether. But we find that 
publishing The Worker alone 


LATER THAN WE THOUGHT 


On this page you will find a letter to you, the reader. 
We ask you to give it your close attention. The hour is later ” 
' than you think, or even than we thought when the letter 
was drafted. We need a response from you TODAY, to 
prevent vital services from being shut off and to restore 
one that has been shut off already. Thanks. 

Make checks and money orders out to Committee for 
a Free Press or Robert W. Dunn. Mail them to P. O. Box 


231, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. But rush! 


office at New York. WN. 


 Beentered es second class matter Oct. 22. i’47. at the per 
T.. under the act ef March 2 1679 
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By MAX GORDON 
New York workers who can’ 


least afford it are being rob- 
‘bed of about $90,000,000 this 
year, which their bosses are’ 
pocketing. 

We're referring te the Big Work- 
men’s Compensation Swindle. 

Here are the elements: 

© Over the years, the ecriginal. 
principle of two-thirds pay for 


workers injured on the job has 
been se watered down by the law 
that the average worker today gets 


| 


less than half his pay. 

® For the past six or seven 
years, it has become increasingly, 
teugher for workers to win any 
compensation awards at all. 

® Meanwhile, there have been 
five smecessive “annual reductions 


| 


| which pioneered ih Compensation 


will still mean a deficit of around 
$100,000. With the economies. | 
so far effected, weve cut the 
deficit of both papers from about | 
$260,000 to about. $175,000. We | 
hepe te get it down to $150,000 | 
‘by the beginning of the year. 
Thus, the deficit of both 
papers would be only $50,000 
more than of The Worker deficit 
alone. 
Even a modest increase of cir- 
culation could reduce the deficit 
further and open the way for 


a return to an eight page Daily 
Worker. 

We propose te try to save 
both papers, and believe it can 
be done. We feel our country 
needs this Marxist paper daily, 
and without it further progress 
would be most difficult. 

We ask you to act with us by: 

-© Sending us as much as 
you can spare immediately. 

® Soliciting donations from 
friends, shop-mates, etc., and 
sending them to us at once. 

© Renewing your subscrip- 
tion... 

® Getting subscriptions from 
readers, former readers and 

new readers. | 

These are the brutal facts. We 
hope you will respond immedi- 
ately. 


For the Cammittee te Save 
The Worker and the Daily 


W orker. 
—STEVE NELSON. 


- 


Novello New Head 


Of Haly’s Unions 

ROME, Dec. 3. — Communist 
deputy Agostino Novello was elect- 
ed today as secretary-general of 
Italy’s General Labor Confedera- 
tion (CCIL). 

Novello, union organizer in the 
port of Genoa, was named by the 
confederation’s executive commit- 
tee-to succeed Gi Di Vittorie, 
who died last month of a heart at- 


|By HARRY RAYMOND 


strike at 5 a.m. today on the -inde- 


compensation insurance. This 
amounts to 30 percent in reduc- 
tions. by this year, or $90,000,000 
in cold cash. 


By these devices, 


New York, 


laws, is new the 25th state in 
the size of benefit payments to 
workers. 


‘i 


TWU ASSAILS MOTORMEN’S S FRIKE CALL 


Threats of a subway strike by 
Thomas Loos, president of the! 
Motormen’s Benevolent Association, 
were branded last night as “irre-| 
sponsible” and an “act of despera- 


tion” similar to the group's abortive 
stoppage on June 14, 1956, by 
Michael J. Quill, president of the 
Transport Workers Union. 


As 100 officers and members of 
the TWU met last night at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel, Quill and 
Matthew Guinan, secretary of TWU, 
Loca] 100, declared in a joint’ 
statement: 

“The strike threat will be met! 
head-on by the loyal transit work- 
ers of this cfty and the riding pub- 
lic who believe Mr. Loos should 
place his case, if he has one, before 
the transit workers representative: 
election, Dec. 16.” 

Twenty-five MBA. members de- 
clared yesterday they will start a 


pendent subway lines. 


Loos told City Hall newsmen 
he would “direct the officers and 
members of MBA to backup these’ 
men.” He threatened to suspend | ° 


~— ee 


The State Committee on Dis-| 
lcrimination in Housing yesterday 
said it was “gratified” that the 
City Council General Welfare 
Cemmittee had finally acted on 
the Brown-Isaacs-Sharkey anti-bias 


housing. “But,” a spokesman for 
the committee added, “we're very, 


opposed to the re- 


Re ae ite ealek 
help remove the tne wasting. re 


| jured en the job. 


lwho does not comply. 
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.|could refer the matter to the Cor- 


$90,000, 000 Robbery Bared 
In Workmen s Compensation 


When this state's law was first 
ere nearly a halt a century 
age, the idea was firmly estab- 
lished that a worker was to get 
twe-thirds of his pay when in- 
In return the 
workers gave up their right to 
sue. 

A maximum weekly payment 
was added, regardless of earn- 
ings. But this was meant only 
for extreme cases, like movie 
stars with fabulous salaries. The 
ceiling was never meant to cut 
into the two-thirds principle. 


How times have changed! 

Cradually, the ceiling began to 
decnmuil en the heads of the worl 
ers until today the great majority) 
have gone right through it with 
a vengeance. 

The maximum weekly compen- 
sation benefit today in New York 
is $36! 


| 


in the rates employers pay for The average wage of an indus- cutting many workers Gut of com- 


trial worker is about $82. 

The average worker who gets 
poe on the job is thus entitled 

n principle’to $54 in weekly ben-| | 
ofits, and gets only $36. He is 
being robbed of $18 a week for 
every week he is out with an in-| 
jury. 

But it not only. the worker with 


from the organization any member) - 


He admitted no economic de- 
mands were involved in the proj- 
ected walkout, that the matter was 


purely jurisdictional, and he was 
protesting the Transit Commis- 
sion’s formula laying the base for 
a union election to determine the 
‘sole bargaining agent. Loos claims 
he represents 2,600 of the 3,167 
motormen. 

The TWU represents the. major- 
ity of the $0,000 transit workers 
land would easily win such an elec- 
tion 

Loos called for all crafts and 
groups to “prevent Mike Quill from 
being sheved down our throats. 
He proceeded to the Mayor's of- 
fice where he met with Acting! 
Mavor Abe Stark and Deputy | 
Mayor Jehn Theobold. 

Asked if he would stop the 
strike, Loos replied: 

“Yes, if they give us union rec- 
ognition- 

He told Stark he was not in 
complete agreement with the mo- 
tormen’s planned walkout, _ but) 

‘can’t do anything abont it.” 


| 


Lad 


i 
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mittee urged the Mayor to get in- 
‘cluded in the bill the suggestions 
of his ewn advisory committee that 
the Commission on Intergroup Re- 
lations enforce the legislation. 
Under the revised bill, to be- 
come effective April 1, 1958, com- 
plaints would first go to the Com- 
mission for mediation. If that 
failed, the Commission would refer 
the case to a proposed five-mem- 
ber review board, which in turn 


poration Ceunsel's office to seek a 


cee Se 
The original bill provided that 
complaints be taken directly to) ocrat, 


magistrates court, which contd 
pngeeo fines. to SR Seated 


“2 


a week, and who is 


= 


the average wage who is entitled 
in ; te two-thirds pay. 
Every worker is. Thus, a build- 
ing trades.worker who earus $126 
‘ially prone 


to injury on the job, is entitled 
to $80 in benefits. He receives 
the same $36, or less than a third’ 
of his wage. He is being robbed 
of $44, or more than half his ben- 
efit each week he is out. 

Records of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Beard are not up-to-, 
date, or complete fer our pur- 
poses. But at a rough estimate, 
it is calculated that injured werk-| 
ers would be getting at least 
$60,000,008 to $70,000,008 mere 
this. year if the $36 ceiling were 
removed, and they received 
straight two-thirds of pay. 

This is besides what they are 
losing as a result of tougher ad- 
ministrative attitudes which are 


| 


pensation altogether. 

Thus, the $90,000,000 which 
the emoloyers are saving this year 
as a result ef recent rate reduc- 
tions is actually money taken from 
the pockets of injured workers. 

(Temorrow: A compensation ex- 
pert tells how workers are dished 
out of awards). 
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Sohaiew Says 
Oil Bars Liberty 


For Algeria 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 
Dec. 3.—The French colonial war 
in Algeria “smells not only of 
blood but also of oil,” Arkady A 
Sobolev of the Seviet Union, 
charged today in the UN Political 
Committee. 

At today’s debate, Haiti, the 
only French- speaking nation in the 
Western Hemisphere came out in 
favor of independence for Algeria. 

In contrast, the spokesman of 
the puppet dictatorship of Nicarau- 


gua, Luis Mena Solerzano, sup- 
ported the French colonialists. 


Sobolev said French monopol- 
ists tried to corner the oil of the 
Sahara but U. S. oil interests 
muscled their way in. Two U.S. oil 
companies have bought 45 percent 
of the shares of the company that 
was exploiting Sahara oil, he} 
| pointed out. 


L 


from the bill, schedyled for Coun- 
cil vete tomorrew aiternoon, was 
the clause providing fines. 

The Council's Welfare Commit- 
tee will meet tomerrow morning 
to consider an amendment to ex- 
empt coeperatives. 

Dr. Black's committee sent del- 
egations and wires to all members 
of the Councils Welfare Commit- 
tee urging inchision ef ceoperatives 
and epposing review beard pro- 
visions. 


Minerity Leader. Stanley M./i 


Isaacs, Manhattan Republican 
and Earl Brown, Manhattan Dem- 
&f the measure, 


By CEORGE MORRIS 
ATLANTKC CITY, Dec. 3.— 


_ter job” on Richard Cray, president 
of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, before Gray's own conven- 
tion with a a vigoreus refutation of 
Gray's union- splitting and his ; SUN 
gestion for a “moraterium” en 
wage increases. 

Meany, it was evident, wor the 
support of a majority of the 1,00@ 
more attending the building trades con- 
vention, but he was also greeted 
‘by a minority ef boos. 

He stuck to the theme of laber 
unity to fight the bosses, and laid 
off international affairs. 

The debate was in a sense a pre- 
view of the issues to come before 
the AFL-CIO convention starting 
Thursday, with Meany giving ne- 
tice he would not bend before 
the bloc of conservative craftists 
and the corruptien-ridder unions 
that are attempting to divide the 
labor movement on essentially the 
seme issues that brought division 
here 22 years earlier when the 
CIO was formed. 

COUNCIL REPORT 

The Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO today released its print- 
ed report to the delegates that 
warned of, inflation and an ap- 
preaching crisis, but rejected sug- 
gestions like these of Gray that 
unions should forego wage  in- 
creases in 1958. 

“There is simply inadequate 
consumer buying power,” said the 
report. “A step-up in wage increas- 
es and not a slackening is needed 


by the country. 


The report pointed out that 
“vigorous union wage bargaining,” 
has helped counter the trends 
towards a decline in the econ- 
omy, 

Meany began his speech by re- 
ninding the delegates that Philip 
Talbott, president of the U. S. 
Chamber ef Commerce, had pre- 
posed to end wage increases. 

“Workers never gained anything 
from a wage freeze,” said Meany. 
“A wage freeze thif time wor 
be to the advantage of no one 
but the employers.” 


reine up Gray's threat of a 
split’ if the jurisdictional claims of 
ithe building trades crafts are not 
conceded by the industrial uniens, 
Meany showed that the craft 


__ (Continued on Page 4) 
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Seek Removal of Delaying Clause in Bias Bill 


Both Isaacs and Brown 
Shen however, they would pod 
for the amended version as a step 
in the right direction. 

Because the bill has been re- 
written, a “message of necessity” 
from the Mayor is needed to bring 
it te a vote tomorrow. The Mayer 
is expected to return temorrow and 
forward the message. 

Exempted are one and two 
faraily homes in developments: at 
less than 10 units. Public 


aaani ae he onion 
“cumbersome.” 
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of | 


Labor 


by George Morris 


Richard Gray Seunds a 
New Dangerous Note 


ATLANTIC CITY 

AS IF THE THREAT to la- 
bor unity in face of mounting at- 
tacks and a campaign for anti- 
union legislation, weren’t enough, 
the opening shot of AFL-CIO 
events here indicated new dan- 
gers to the trade unionists. 

Some people in the labor 
movement, waging an internal 
struggle for power and clinging 
o long-outmoded narrow craft- 
ism, are offering to play the em- 
ployers’ game to get their coop- 
eration. Richard J. Gray, the 
aged president of the. Building 
Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO, spoke for those forces 
when he opened his convention 
here besity omg 

Knowing Gray to be an ultra- 
conservative (he openly sided 
with McCarthy during the hey- 
days of McCarthyism) I won- 
dered what he was up to when 
opening his speech he said “the 
No. 1 problem facing the nation 
today is not Russian superiority 
in scientific military achieve- 
ments, but is inflation.” And he 
said further that military supe- 
riority will do us no good if “in- 
creasing inflation eventualiy re- 
sults in widespread unemploy- 
ment and a depression.” 

e 

SO I LISTENED attentively 
for Gray's program against in- 
flation. To my amazement he 
took the position that wage in- 
creases are he major cause of 
inflation—directly opposite to 
the position of the AFL-CIO 
and about every union in the 


country. He asked: 

“Shall we coutinue to strive 
for and obtain wage increases 
for, and I might add contribute, 
to the increased cost of living 
and inflation?” he asked. 

Replying to his own question, 
he suggested labor reassess its 


policy and that the presidents of 


the 19 affiliated unions of the 
department, with a membership 
of 3,500,0000, publicly notify 
their respective employer ass6- 
ciations that “they _volintarily 
forego any wage increase during 
1958” and declare a .“morato- 
rium of wage increases” for the 
year. 

Not content with applying this 
formula to the unions in hi 
department, Gray called on his 
listeners to initiate a drive to 
persuade unions iti various 
building material fields—many of 
them in very low wage ‘wae tr 
—also to forego wage raises for 
the year. 

« 


AT THIS WRITING, the 


building trades convention's res~ 


olution committee had not yet 
made known its stand on the 
proposal, There are signs it will 
not get the approval Gray wants. 
James Brownlow, president of 
the Metal Trades Sivision that 
was meeting in another hotel 
was quick to tell his delegates 
he is opposed to such “blanket” 
moratoriums in face of the rising 
cost of living. 

But the fact that some labor 
leaders in high circles are think- 


his de 


_yesolutions urged that the build- 


. until the industrial unions yield. 


 eniployer chorus of huzzahs. ‘It is 


: assertion of a prominent labor 


ing along lines Gray spoke (and 
he has some influential backers 
in his department) shows to 
what end .the fruits of internal 
strife in the labor movement 
can develop. 
Gray’s companion proposal to 
letetes called for a mobi- 
lization of their voting power 
not only against expulsion of the 
Teamsters (which is a proposal 
many progressive and sincere 
unionists would back) but -also 
to support the IBT leadership on 
the nonsensical ground that no 
wrongs were shown. Then, fi- 
nally, Gray called for an all-ont 
mobilization of craft union forces 
for a war on the: industrial. 
The printed. resolutions ‘sub- 
mitted to the delegates from 
many building trades councils 
calling for withdrawal from the 
AFL-CIO as a body, no pay- 
ment of per capita and other 
drasti¢ action just short of seces- 
sion, shows what's been afoot 
in the building trades unions in 
recent weeks. Many of those 


ing unions hold up the merger 
process, especially in the states, 


THE ‘GRAY proposal will 
undoubtedly be ed. by an 


the most serious blow yet against 
the effort of a number ‘unions, 
with the United Auto Workers 
in the lead, to build up a 1958 
movement for both higher take- 
home pay and the shorter work- 
week. . 


What better weapon than the 


leader that wage increases are 
responsible for inflation and 
ultimately a depression? 

the program as unfolded by 
Gray shows that the lineup on 
issues—as on corruption and ex-: 
pulsions—is by no means clear- 
cut. Some people, although 
against expulsions, are interested 
not in a labor unity that would 
serve the interests of the work- 
ers, but in policies much closer 
to the interests of the employers. 


On the 
Way 


by Abner W. Berry 


The Deep South 
Power Struggle 


WHEN YOU get right down 
to it the ultimate political power 
in the Deep South is in the state 
legislatures. And since the 1890s 
these legislatures have had as 
their objective the subjugation of 
the Negroes, enforcing their sub- 
ordinate status in southern so- 
ciety. Political machines have 
been built on these principles 
and candidates have made this 
principle the basis of platforms 
and campaign oratory. 

So far, these centers of power 
in the Deep South have been left 
undisturbed by the past 20 years 
wees to bring democracy and en- 
ranchise the Negro as a Ameri- 
can citizen. The, Negroes of 
Montgomery, Ala., have won 
their fight to make jimcrow seat- 
ing on the buses illegal. Negro 
bus dr;vers have been hired in 
Tallahassee, Fla., as a result of 
a bus beycott there by Negroes. 
Greyhound buses are unsegre- 
gated and Negro interstate pas- 
sengers are now entitled by law 
tc use all facilities unsegregated 
in every state. Some 20 southern 
cities have abandoned segregated 
bus seating, including Little 
Rock, Ark., where Gov. Faubus 
supported moves to k Ne- 
groes out of high schools that 
were once all-white. : 

Even the benighted Mississi- 
ppi legislature has developed its 

equalization program,” and has 


cut down on. its total of N 
) b hite assailants, 


may think of it. But the white- 
ness of the legislature of Missis- 
sippi seems safe for some time 
to come—unless the federal Civil 
Rights Law works a_ political 
miracle and increases the current 
8,000 Negro names on the state's 
voters list to 100,000. (There are 
about 500,000 Negroes above the 
age of 21 in Mississippi). 
Some other southern states are 
pretty far ra in registering 
iegro voters. Georgia, for ex- 
ample has registered 163,000 of 
the 633,00 eligible; Louisiana, 
161,000 out of 510,00: South 
Carolina, 98,000 out of 390,000; 
Texas, 210,000 out of 551,000: 
Florida, 149,000 out of 367,000; 
Alabama, 53,000 out of 516,000. 
. 


A RECENT tabulation of the 
vote in Alabama's First Conigres- 
sional District, represented by 
Frank William Boykin, showed 
that the disfranchised Negro war 
veterans in the district outnum- 
bered the voters who put an “X” 
by Boykin’s name on the ballot. 
This is true for about half the 
Mississippi districts, a fourth of 
those in Georgia and Louisiana. 
For even where the Negro vote 
is relative large, it is mainly con- 
fined to the larger cities. This 
leaves the rural districts, which 
dominate in the South, to the 
white supremacy politicians. 
Hat” itory, runs the state. 
Alabama's Belt, with’ its 
voteless N and - “white 


an equitable reapportionment of 
legislative districts durihg the en-. 
tire 20th Century. Indeed, an 
area with one-third of the Ala- 
bama voter: holds a ro of 
the legislative seats, through an 
‘arrangement which at/first ‘was 
aimed at subjugating the Ne- 
gro. 

Actually, the scene is set now 
for an electoral alliance of Black 
Belt Negroes and upland whites 
—both of whom are disfranchis- 
ed by. Black Belt white presently 
in control. Gov. James Folsom, 
of Alabama, has sought to effect 
such an alliance in his state for 
years. But frustration has met 
each and every effort. 

a: 


SOUTHERN Negroes ‘have 
begun their drive to increase the 
Negro vote. They have studied 
how to use the new Civil Rights 
Law and every other legal 
weapon in their crusade for the 
vote and full citizenship. We 
have not heard yet just what the 
labor movement, except for some 
isgnificant moves by the AFL- 
CIO United Packinghouse Work- 
ers, intend to contribute to this 
effort to dispel the political fog 
of Eastlandism from the South. 


The South is at the point now 
where progress cannot any longer 
be gauged by the number of 
schools desegregated, nor by the 
number of cities where_segregat- © 
ed bus seating is no longer re- 
quired by law. There is now be- 
ginning the serious struggle for 
possession of the 419 State Sen- 
ate seats and the 1,090 in the 
Lower Houses of Alabama, { 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. 
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OUT WITH THE SMITH ACT! 


MONDAY'S dismissal—on the motion of the govern- 
ment—of the nine remaining California Smith Act indict- 
ments dramatizes the collapse of the Smith (Thought Con- 
trol) Act. | 

The Department of Justice has run out its string. Since 
the historic June 17 decision of the Supreme Court not a 
single appeals court has affirmed a Smith Act conviction. 
On the contrary, the government has thrown in the towel 
in Pittsburgh, Boston, Los Angeles and Indianapolis, The 
Court of Appeals in the Second Circhit freed all the Con- 
necticut defendants and the Court of Appeals in the Third 
Circuit freed four Philadelphia defendants and sent the 
rest back for re-trials. Other appeals courts have sent back 

-cases for re-trial. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court reversed the convic- 
tions of Claude Lightfoot and Junius Scales on the indi- 
vidua] membership indictments. 

| © 

BUT ALTHOUGH the Smith Act is collapsing, it 
remnants still pollute the political atmosphere. . 

Jammed through Congress without serious debate— 
and. without a committee hearing—in 1940, the bill was 
disguised as a rider to a so-called Alien Registration Act. 
Used first against some Trotskyite teamsters in Minnea- 
polis in 1941, the government used the Smith Act in a sus- 
tained way in 1948 as the domestic counterpart of the Ad- 
ministration’s cold war policy. 

Most dramatic Smith Act trial was the first Foley 
Square proceedings. This blatant frameup of Eugene 
Dennis and 10 other Communist Party national commit- 
teemen was based, as thoughtful people now realize, on 
informer evidence and lengthy excerpts from Marxist- 
Leninist writings. No overt acts were proved—or even 
charged. There was not a shred of evidence then (or any 
credible evidence later) that the Communist Party taught 
or advocated the overthrow of our government by force 


\ and violence. 


This infamous trial was followed by about 140 other 
indictments and a train of political trials in the guise of 
criminal proceedings. | 

The Justice Department informers rode the circuit, 
parroting the same dreary fables in a score of courts. Intimi- 
dated juries in most cases issued the built-in verdicts. Judges 
generally handed down the maximum sentences. 

The break began with the fight-back movement against 
McCarthyism. The Communists, chief victims of the Smith 
Act were no longer atone in the resistance. The reali- 
zation began to develop that the Smith Act was the key- 
stone in the whole arch of repression. : 

With the defeat of outstanding McCarthyites in the 
1954 election, the censure of Sen. McCarthy by the Senate 
that Fall, the Geneva summit coonference of 1955, the cold 
war atmosphere began to dissipate. Finally, in Cleveland 


in 1956 a jury summoned the courage to | four de- 
fendants. The Bill of Rights fight began to roll. It reached 


‘its mose important judicial peak in the June 17, 1957 Su- 


= Court decision in the California case and has been 


ollowed by the numerous lower court decisions cited above. 
° 


But the havoc of the Smith Act has not yet been re- 
paired. First and foremost, three casualties of the first cold 
war frame-up, Gil Green, Henry Winston and Irving Pot- 
ash, are still in prison, the first two for eight-year terms. 
A number of cases are still pending. 

It is high time that a clean sweep was made of the 
noxious, undemocratic, anti-American Smith Act. 

Prompt amnesty should be granted Green and Win- 
ston by the President. Pardons should be extended all those 
convicted and their rights restored. All prosecutions under 
the act should be ended forthwith. 


the country is now beginning to see that the terror 
that forced a Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer out of govern- 
ment employ was exactly the same terror that began against 
the Communists with the first Foley Square trial. 

That is why all democratic persons, irrespective of their 
attitude to communism, should join the fight to wipe out all 
vestiges of the Smith Act. Amnesty for Green, Winston and 
Potash; pardon for all convicted Smith Act victims; and 


an.¢nd to any pending prosecutions:—these are in the best 
interests.of the American people and the democratic pro- 
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Worker. New York, Wednesda 


Urges Summit Ban on Atom War 


Khrushchev Warns 
‘Small War’ Could 


Russell 


——In Brief 


THE NOBLE OIL TRUSTS 
AND TROUBLOUS ARABS 


-If you think it's the oil companies that are making the 
trouble in the Middle East, you are right, but the Royal In- 
stitute for International Affairs, of London, has a different 


view of the situation. 

The Institute thinks the trouble 
is with the people in the lands 
where the oil exists. 

A report just published in the 
cer emo House Review, organ of 
the Institute, warns of new trouble 
in the Middle East because Saudi 
Arabian and Iraq may soon be 
asking for a higher profit percen- 
tage on their own oll. 

The Review predicted trouble 
would be stirred by the recent ac- 
cord between an Italian oil Co. 
and Iran giving the company 25 
percént of profits. Most contracts 
give U. S. and British oil com- 
panies 50 percent. 

The agreement between the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., and the Iraqi 
government provides that Iraq 
shall get as much “as any other 
country receives for its oil. 

The Review cited the anti- 
western bias of Arab nationalists 
~and other factors. 


“All these impel the Arabs to 
turn toward the Russians and sug- 
gest to them that there must be 
2 basic incompatibility between 
themselves and the west,” it said. 

o 


Girard Sailing Home 

TOKYO, Dec. 3.—The Japa- 
nese prosecution todav  an- 
nouneed it would not appeal the 
suspended sentence of U. S. 
Army Corporal William S. Gi- 
rard, 

Japanese Socialists and the 
daughter of the woman Girard 
killed expressed their anger at 
the decision. 

Girard and Haru Sueyama, 
the 29-year-old Japanese di- 
vorcee he married last July, were 
due to sail for the U.S. Friday. 


The case began last Jan. 30, 
when Girard fired a cartridge 
case and killed Mrs. Naka Sakai, 
46 at the Camp Weir firing 
range. ¥ 


* 
North to Lecture 


Joseph North, staff member of 
the Sunday Worker, will talk on 
the significance of the Sputniks, 
at a social get-together of the. 
Friends of the Freedom of the 
Press, this Saturday evening at 
189 Second Ave. Subscription is 
75 cents. 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 
: effice of New York, N.Y. 


SHALL WE JEOPARDIZE OUR 


SOME PEOPLE are moving 
to reopen the case of the: dis- 
missed .government scientist, Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, and | 
fear that the 


> 
- 
_ 
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- Outstanding nuclear 


Stiff Terms for 7 


WARSAW, Poland, Dec. 3.— 
Seven persons have been 
given jail sentences of from one 
to three years for their part in 
violent street demonstrations 
last October, it was announced 
today. 

The seven were convicted of 
throwing stones and bricks and 
using tear gas against police. 
The judge said the stiff sen- 
tences were intended to serve as 
a warning to other hooligans 
who might. contemplate similar 
action. m 


Too Smail to Track 


‘LONDON, Dec. 3.—Prof. A. 
C. B. Lavell, director of the 
giant space telescope at Jodrell 
bank, near Manchester, said to- 
day no attempt would be made 
to track the U. S. earth satellite 
the way the Soviet Sputnik was 
tracked. He said the U. §. Satel- 
lite is too small. 


The ‘satellite is expected to be 


launched this week. 
. 


Pocket Rocket 


Assembled rocket experts yes- 
terday examined the “pocket 
rocket” developed by Dr. J. W. 
Rossen, of the Atlantic Research 
Corp., which will play a critical 


role in separating the third stage 


-the orbiting stage—from the 
“Vanguard” rocket expected to 
launch the U. §S. satellite this 
week. 

The “pocket rocket” . weighs 
less than 10 ounces but its one- 
second thrust adds up to the 


power of a truck, 
* 


Observation Post 


CHRISTCHURCH, N. Z., 
Dec. 3.-The U. S. scientific sta- 
tion at the South Pole will be- 
come the best spot in the world 
for observing future earth satel- 
lites, Dr.-Paul A. Siple said to- 
day. 

* 
Frank Gannett Dies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., Dec. 3— 
Frank E. Gannett, 81, newspap- 
er publisher, died at his home 
here today. : 


He leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Vincent McAdam, Jr., of 
Greenwich, Conn., and an adopt- 
ed son, Dixon Gannett of Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Gannett was a leader of the 


arch-reactionary Committee for’ 


Constitutional Government. 


Bertrand . Russell, philosopher 
and mathematician, has. written an: 
open letter to President Eisenhower 
and Soviet leader Nikita Khrush- 
chev, urging. them to. meet “in a 
frank discussion of the conditions 
of co-existence” in order to ban- 
ish the threat of nuclear war... 


Russell's letter, written —before 
President Eisenhower's recent ill- 
ness, appears in the Nov. 23. issue 
of the New Statesman, leading 
British weekly. 

Russell argues that “the matters 
in which the interests of Russia 
and America 
more important than the matters 
in which they are thought to di- 
verge.” He lists four points “in 
which the interests of Russia and 
America are identical’: 

© “The supreme concern of 
men of all ways‘of thought at. the 
present time must be to ensure the 
continued existence of the human 
race.” This is being threatened, ac- 
cording to Russell, by nuclear arms 
race. - : 7 : 

© “The international anarchy 
which will inevitably result from 
the unrestricted diffusion of nuclear 
weapons is not to the ‘interest of 
either Russia or America.” 


Russell points out that unless 
steps are taken, France and Ger- 
many, and iater China, Egypt, 
Israel and the Latin American 
countries will manufacture nuclear 
weapons. This can be prevented 
“by agreement between Russia and 
America.” 

° “It is clear that both Russia 


‘and America could save nine-tenths 


of their present expenditure if they 
concluded an alliance and devoted 
themselves jointly to the preserva- 
tion of peace throughout the 
world.” 

© Russel] believes that Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev “would 
both rejoice if an way could be 
found to disperse the pall of fear 
at present dims the hopes of man- 
kind,” 

“The one thing necessary,” he 
adds, “is that East and West 
should recognize their respective 
rights, admits that each must learn 
to live with the other and substi- 
tute argument for force 


LOL ee. 


cules. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission heard his case, by a vote 
of 4 to ]—a clear and democratic 
majority—proclaimed him a se- 
curity risk and declared that 
the only way our country could 
keep a commanding lead in nu- 
clear physics was by firing an 

hysicist. 
Which we did—with the result 
that while we may have kept 
a gga Lowe in numerol- 
ony we fell behind in nuclear 
physics. 


. 
THIS HAS made some 
nervous and impatient, 
is da talk. going the 
rounds. 


Senator Javitz says Dr. 
.. should be rein- 
stated. unless the FBI end the 
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RISKS? . 


have more information about 
him than has been made pub- 
lic. And Thomas E. Murray, for- 
mer Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner who voted with the ma- 
jority against Dr. Oppenheimer 
in 1954, now says: “I would not 
be at all displeased if he were 


reinstated.” : 

To this I say “Hold on!” I am 
afraid we risk losing our security 
risks. If a man is a security risk 


in 1954, can he be a security 
un-risk in 1957? Whatever asso- 
ciations lay im. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer's past in 1954, aren't 


aren't they paster than ever? 
The that ! 


argument 
cut any-ice with me. If we need. 


\Coventry Hits 
H-Bomb Patrol 
Over Brita; 


‘skies’ by U. S. bombers carrying 


coincide are much). 
ithe General Council of the Scot- 
itish Trades Union : Congress and 


Engulf the 


World 


SAO PAULO, Brazil, Dec. 2.— Soviet Communist Party 
leader Nikita Khrushchev warmed anew in an interview pub- | 


lished today that a “small” war 


LONDON, . Dee. 3.—Coventry, 
the city that’ suffered most in the 
wartime blitz,: has spoken up 
against the patrolling of British 


H- 
mounts throughout the country. 
The Coventry North Constitu- 
ency Laber Party in a resolution 
demanded that the British govern- 
ment at once put a stop to the 
flights. : 
Alex Moffat, vice-chairman = of 


vice-president of the miners’ union 
in Scotland, said: 

“Something must be done in the 
working-class movement to put a 
stop to it.” : 

The executive board of the 
Glasgow Trades Union Council -is 
drafting a resolution condemning 
the use of British bases by U. S. 
planes with H-bombs on board. 

The supply branch of the Elec- 
trical -Trades Union in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, has unanimously de- 
manded the wihdrawal of all 
American forces in Britain. 

Harold Ullyatt, Sheffield district 
secretary of the Amalgamated En- 

ineering Union, called for closing 
Sows all U. S. bases in Britain. 

Sir Compton Mackenzie, noted 
novelist, said: “The whole thing is 
unatic. I'm no scientist, but as a 
member of the publie I would like’ 
to know on what grounds Selwyn 
Lloyd (British Foreign Secretary) 
said that the H-bomb wouldn't fe 
off if one of those planes crashed.” 


L'HUMANITE BLASTS 
LIVE H-BOMB FLIGHTS 


PARIS, Dec. 2.—“H-Bombs in| 


the Skies of France” is the head- 
line on page one of L’Humanite, 
French Communist Party daily, 
over the news that British-based 
U.S. planes are carrying H-bombs 


in the Middle East could erupt 
into World War III. 

Khrushchev declared that “hu- 
manity has but two alternatives— 
an atomic war with all its dreadful 
consequences or peaceful co-exis- 
tence. 

He also proposed expanded trade 
between the USSR and Brazil. 

He made his statements in an 
interview Nov. 21 in Moscow with 
two Brazilian newsmen, Vitorio 
Martorelli, of the newspaper No- 
ticias De Hoje, and Tito Fluery, a 
radio and television reporter. The 
story was published here today. 


They quoted Khrushchev as say- 


s at the tide of protest/i., Brazil could trade such agri- 


cultural products as coffee and. . 
sugar for machinery and heavy in- 
dustrial equipment. 

Asked about atomic equipment 
for power plants and: Soviet tech- 
nicians to train personnel, Khrush- 


chev noted the USSR is a member 


of the international “Atoms for 


Peace” organization. 

“Consequently,” he added, “Rus- 
sia would be in a position to hel 
Brazil in this field, both dowsah 
the international organization end 
by means of a bilateral agreement.” 

The Brazilians quoted Khrush- 
chev as saying the Middle East is 
a troublesome spot which could 
give rise to an armed conflict. He 
added that Europe could not be 
excluded from the possibility of an- 
other war. : 

He also pointed to korea, For- 
mosa and Viet Nam as “dangerous” 
spots where armed conflict may 
break out. 

Khrushchev said the west wants 
to use “small” or “marginal” wars 
to put an end to the “national lib- 
eration” movements and liquidate 
those governments which are “not 
very much to their liking.” 

“These wars could very quickly 

become a world war” he warned. 
He said the Soviet earth satellites 
are of “great scientific importance.” 
He added, “it cannot be denied 
that they are of great value for the 
defense of our country because to 
shoot a satellite you must have the 
intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM).” 
He said the sputniks have creat- 
ed admiration for Soviet science, 
but at the same time “the enemies 
of our country show alarm in view 
of our success and ask for a speed- 
up in the armaments race.” 


on patrol flights. 

An editorial stresses the possi-| 
bility of an accident—real or inten- 
tional—starting an H-bomb war. 


him now, we needed him then— 
and first thing you know people 
will be asking: what are we 
going to do about the Atomie 
Energy Commissioners respon- 
sible ha firing a scientist who 
would be ed so badly three 
years later? At least it can be 
said for Dr. Oppenheimer that 
he did not associate with any 
Atomic Energy Commissioners. 
“ 


IN THE END it may be nec- 
essary to reinstate Dr. Oppen- 
heimer of course. But if we do, 
I hope we will retain the con- 
cept of security risk, although it 
may have to be re-defined some- 
what. 1 would suggest, for ex- 
ample, that a risk be 
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“This is a hysteria which could 
lead to a bad ending if it is not 
curbed, especially when some peo- 
ple don’t heed the danger,” he said. 


By ALAN MAX 


defined in the future as a per- 
son on Ahe government payroll 
whe fails to associate with rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union 
and thereby fails to keep in . 
touch with the latest scientific 
developments arid projects in 
that country. A_ securify risk 
unpatriotically neglects to sub- 
scribe to all Soviet publications 
he can lay his hands on, and 
imprudently stays away from 
cocktail parties where he might 
mingle with some Soviet visitor 
in the know. It is clear that such 


‘loam, aud dese ect. disaive ts 
dae alry a, ae 
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Blake, Poet | 


Of Revolution 


By JACK LINDSAY 
LONDON. 

IF | WERE asked te name the three writers 
whom I felt had entered most deeply inte the 
life of our people, I should name Shakespeare, 
Blake, and Dickens. 

A trio with many differences, but sharing the 
same deep imaginative insight inte peoples. suffer- 
ings and aspirations, inte meaning of history. 

Once looked on as an odd charming eccentric, 
Blake in the last generation has come more and 
more te be understeed as a great poet, whose 
“oddities” are rather the expression ef a truly 
human being in a situation that was rapidly de- 
humanizing society. 

Though historically he is the peet ef the early 
days of industrialism, his profound grasp of 

the human makes him, ia fact, the poet 


whe mest fully realizes the whole nature of the 


class-world, and of the pangs ef change and 
revolution that lead beyond that world. 

The Nonesuch Press nobedy memorates the 
second centenary ef his birth with the “Complete 


Writugs” (£3 3s) which, edited by Geoffrey Keynes, 


contains all variant readings. 

The price will be beyond the means of many, 
but everyone cam ask ‘or im the libraries and enjoy 
“ws a while reading these great peems in a fine 
urmat. 

His lyries are fiercely clear; and it is so often 
asked why he did not Ra write in their style. 

But their burning precisien has the simplicity 
born of prolonged and cencentrated thought. 
They could never have been written by a poet 
content with short lyries. 


= a 


BLAKE reached his total, uncompromising 
rejection of class society and all its works only 
because he was a consistent dialetical thinker. 

This aspect of his work is set out plainly in 
such writings as “The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell.” 

But he could not halt at such statements any 
more than he could compose only his. crystalline 
lyrics. 

He needed, also, to set out his vision of devel- 
opment in all its richness. 

What Shakespeare put into a dramatic expres- 
sion of good and evil, clashing in the characters 
who embodied those values, Blake put mto an 
extended picture of conflict and transformation, 
which ts immediate and analytical. 

This picture he built in his prophetic books. 

He saw men in their unity with Nature, with 
all living. He saw in them always the struggle 
to grow, to develop an enriched organization 
which was at once spiritual or personal, and social 
or historical. 

Belore Darwin he had an éssentially evolu- 
tionary understanding of matter and life. 

He saw men as organically with the universe 
which they streve to master, and at the same time 
fighting against an entangled set of oppressive 
and regressive forces toward the day of human 
unity—the day when men overcame all social divi- 
sions and at the same time realized their oneness 
with he universe. ) 

His “mysticism” simply amounts to that. And 
once one has the main key, one can read the 
huge prophecies without too much trouble. 

i o > 


BLAKE SAW all movement as a conflict of 
contraries. In men these contraries he called 
Emanation and Spectre; that which weakens and 
that which hardens, that which mergers with 
others and that which abstracts or divides, 
that which submits and that which seeks power 
... and s0 on. 

We can label the States, the forces, in count- 
less ways. But once one gets the main point, 
point, the drift of any passage is not hard to 
make out. 

From the struggle of Emanation and Spectre, 
fusing social and personal elements, continually 
emerges a new unity—the Selfhood in a Flame 
of Fire, the revolutionary movement of deep 
change. 

And in the prophecies yeu find Blake's in- 
volved, shifting yet clear picture of the struggle 
which drivevs all the while toward the Day otf 
Judgment, the moment of complete revolutionary 
change. 


HE ALONE of the ts of his period, after 
being stirred and exalted by the French Revolu- 
tion, did not lose heart when it split en the reck 
of beurgeois contradictions. 

He looked always beyond the temporary fail- 
ure, to the advent of the matured forces capable 
oi cutting the roots ef class-division. 

And felt that advent and 


' ig every » of love and revolt 
t the hearts and the 


& 


hands ef men expressed 
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Contribution 
From New Haven 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed is a money order for 
$20. Please state that this 
money was cellected by a group 
of New Haven women—$10. 


henor ef the of 
William Z. Foster and $10 in 


rather than the U.S.S.R. | 


_ALFRED KNUTSON. 
11/30/57 


unions were stagnant er dropped 
in strength between 1915 and 
1935, but rese in the following 20 
years when industrial union 
swept the major trustified indus- 
tries. 

Many craft uniens, he observed, 
have in recent years organized on 
an industrial basis. He asked if 
anyone in his audience would 
turn ever industrial divisions. to 
industrial uniens? No ene replied. 

He charged the building unions 
with magnifying losses of jobs be- 
cause jurisdiction, while neg- 
lecting organization in their own 
field where non-union censtruction 
is estimated at a billion @ year. 

While hardly any labor leaders 
publicly backed Gray's wage freeze 
idea, Secretary of Labor James Mit- 
ohell said it was a “commendable” 
idea. He recalled that President Eis- 


enhower. had caHed for “restraints” 


on wages and prices. 

The executive council will hold 
its pre-convention session tomor- 
row. Any mediation efforts te pre- 
vent expulsions will likely be taken 
up then, but there is no visible evi- 
dence here of such moves. 


Atom Planes 
MOSCOW, Dec. 2.—The So- 

viet Ministry of Defense has 

published a book, “Application 


sad 


of Atomic Motors in Aviation, 
on the design and construction 
of atom-powered planes in the 
Soviet Union and abroad. The 
beok says the majoirty of foreign 
scientists forecast the first flight 
of new atom-powered plane in 
1959-1960. 


Mt, Kisce A-Plant 
Gets 7th Court 
Postponement 


Special te the Baily Werker 

MT. KISCO, N.Y., Dec. 3.— 
The Canadian Radium & Uranium 
| Corp. was given another post- 
ponement today until Dec. 17 in 
its ‘trial on charges of violating 
the state's industrial radaition 
safety code. 

This is. the seventh such post- 
ponement obtained by the com- 
pany, one of whese employes died 
allegedly of leukemia stemming 
from radiation exposure. Assist- 
ant State Attorney Nathan Cins- 
burgh consented to the postpone- 
ment, as he did five others. 

This is the first court case aris- 
ing out of the state's radiation safe- 
ty code, promulgated two years 
ago. 


Cempany lawyers informed the. 
court they might ask removal of | 
the case foci the village court to 
the State Supreme Ceurt. 


Negro Doctors’ Suit 
Hits Hospital Bias 


WILMINCTON, N.C., Dec. 2. 
—Negro physicians are planning a 
federal suit for the right to prac- 
tice in public-own hespitals 
here. The action is believed to 
be the first of its kind. 


Drs. Hubert Eaton, Daniel Ro- 
ane and Samuel Gray are petition- 
ing for the right to practice in 
James Walker Memorial Hospital. 
The hespital accepts white and 


Negre patients, but will not per- 
mit Negro doctors te minister to 
their patients once they are hos- 
pitalized there. 
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Will Powell Now Be Named 
Labor Subcommittee Chairman? 


WASHINCTON, Dec. 3 — AI 


Powell is entitled to the post 
left vacant by the recent death of, 


persistent question here these days'to name chairmen of subcommit- 
is: Will Rep. Adam Clayton Powell tees, in order te by-pass Poweil. 
(D—N.Y.) get the labor sub-com-' The House Democratic leadership 
‘mittee chairmanship of the House! permitted this presumably because- 
Education and Labor Committee?|Powell had supperted Eisenhower. 


chairmen were named by Barden, 

‘Powell was by-passed in favor of 

Rep. Kelley. This, too had the ap- 

, preval of the House Democratic 
leadership. | 


‘Democrat to be sé“ 
not supporting the top of the ticket. 


Rep. Barden refused in 1955 to 


Last year, when subcommittce 


p. 
Rep. Powell has been the only, 


punished” for 


The Players Break Through 
THREE CHEERS for the men who play foot- 
ball for » living. They have just broken through 
the Money Bags’ formidable line, belted the tricky 
ace Open Shop Swindle so hard that he fumbled, 


picked up the ball and ran it ever a touchdewn. 


gobbling up the choice plums from. the old All- 
American Conference, Cleveland and San Fran- 


} Cisco. But its player relationship ip made the base- 


ball setup leok like socialism. The gridders had 
no minimum wage, ne real protection against in- 


at the usual prices under the guise “of “exhi- 


bitiens.” 
id they do? AH right, students, all 


together. They ORGANIZED! ‘re not in 


| the AFL-CIO, which is 100 percent 


the AFL-CIO, which affects the same amused 
zing attitude tewards those whe / games 
a living as the uniens once did tow 
whe write and act for 2 living, 


THE OWNERS met yesterday and knew 
they'd gotten away with murder as long as they 
could. The Players Association was formally rec- 
ognized as the representative of ‘the and 
every demand was granted. Which undoubtedly 
will give the players pause and start them thinking 
they may not have asked enough. 

This is what the players. won: 


A minimum annual salary ef $5,600 (which 
will be mostly a rookie bottom). $50 per game 
pay for pre-season “exhibition” games. An in- 
jury clause giving some protection to the players 
for the first time. 

The details of the injury agreement are inter- 
esting. They —— adamant pressure by the 
players for spelling things out. They not only 
register the very justified concern over getting 
hurt and -being “out of luck,’ but strongly sug- 
gest a distrust of previous club verdicts on extent 
of injuries. 

It a player gives the club written notice of aa 
injurv iwthin 36 hours ef its. occurrence, in other 
words, by Monday night following a Sunday 
game, the club will provide medical and hospital 
care and continue the player's salary. 

What a commentary on past practices that this 

, obligation must be spelled out. - But 
wait, that’s not all. 

If the player is not satisfied with the diagnosis 
of the club’s physician, he can submit himself te 
another examination by a doctor of his own choice 
at his own expense. If the diagnosis of the twe 
differ, the medical dispute shall be submitted te 
a third MD—not a club physician—whose opinion 
shall be binding on both the player and club. 

Reflect en this one for a moment. Here are 
football players insisting 6n the right to pay 
their own way to a doctor of their own choice for 
another verdict than that rendered by the club 
physician. 

What can this mean but that they have not 
always been satisfied that the verdict of the chub 
physician gave full weight to the severity of their 
injury? 

. 

ITS AN OLD story around football club- 
hones. Oh, it should come around in time for 
the next game—it doesn't seem too bad. a strain. 
And the player saying, “It may not feel too bad 
to him, but it’s my knee and I happen to KNOW 
how it feels.” 

Many a hobbled player, a borderline recovery 
case or not even that, has been rushed 
inte the bruising action too fast and REALLY 
been hurt. Not only on the pro grid. Maybe 
college players could use the same protection. 


Foo:ball is no pink tea party. If the pros, with 
exceptions, play clean 


the way the game is writ- 
game the ad 


are injuries. 
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The footbalt players did 
~~ this week. It's 


